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ADDITIONAL NOTES ON ONONDAGA WITCHCRAFT 

AND HO N -DO'-I. 

At Onondaga there are persons who pretend to identify and dis- 
tinguish ailments of which witchcraft is the cause ; to determine who 
is the witch implicated, and even, when consulted in time, to effect a 
cure. In the absence of a better word these may, for the sake of 
convenience, be called witch-doctors. I have in mind an old man in 
particular, living in a small cabin well up the hillside, who is con- 
sidered very skillful. Once when a young girl died he advised the 
mother to search carefully near the house, and, if she found any 
scraps of cloth, to keep them and watch for a woman wearing a dress 
which matched the pieces. Should such a woman be discovered, she 
would, without doubt, be the person who had bewitched the child. 
Soon after a piece of cloth was found which corresponded with a 
dress worn by a Seneca woman living among the Onondagas, who, 
though protesting her innocence, is still regarded with distrust by 
the mother and friends of the dead girl. 

As to the cure of persons bewitched, there are several courses 
adopted by these witch-doctors or conjurors. A general belief seems 
to be that the victim is killed by the presence of a foreign substance 
which has, so to speak, been shot or otherwise introduced into the 
body, in some mysterious way. One man spoke of actually putting 
the object into a gun (presumably a magic gun of some sort, and 
noiseless) and shooting it into the person whom it was intended to 
kill. Accounts differ on this point, but the cure is usually wrought 
by removing the fatal missile or charm. This is done by deceiving 
the spectators through the employment of trickery. At times the 
afflicted part is bandaged, especially if it be one of the limbs, when 
on the following day, upon the removal of the cloths by the witch- 
doctor, " a few gray and black hairs," " a bit of shawl fringe," or a 
" small coal of wood neatly sharpened at both ends," any or all of 
these, or similar objects, are found to have been drawn out by the 
bandages. 

Another method, which partakes more of the nature of a surgical 
operation, is the following : A woman who was suffering severe pain 
in her side called in the old man already referred to, and asked his 
advice. He examined her side, and, having ascertained the woman 
was a victim of witchcraft, told her that he could cure her, but the 
operation being an exceedingly difficult one, he would have to bring 
a stronger man to assist him, and a pint of whiskey must be pro- 
vided for their use to keep up their strength. An incision was made 
at the point where the pain was most intense, and the large end of 
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a horn applied to it. Then through a hole in the smaller end of the 
horn the men sucked violently for a long time, drawing much blood 
and perspiring profusely with fatigue, relieving one another from 
time to time, and occasionally taking a drink of whiskey. Finally, 
a stony object of a whitish color, and soon after a small bunch of 
yarn, were sucked through. The doctor carried these away with him, 
and the woman recovered. The old man was probably cunning 
enough to foresee the beneficial effect of this barbaric cupping pro- 
cess, while it is quite possible that the imagination may have con- 
tributed to produce a favorable result. 

In my article, "Witchcraft and Demonism of the Modern Iroquois," 
in No. III. of this Journal, the use of the words "devil" and "devil- 
dances" (which occur repeatedly) is misleading. Hat-do'-T, plural 
Ho n -do'i, having no exact equivalent in English, is untranslatable ; 
while the Indians, with scarcely an exception, being unable to make 
nice distinctions in their choice of English words, can give no accu- 
rate idea of its true meaning. The word " devil " should have been 
omitted, as the Ho n -do'-i are careful to avoid anything in their cos- 
tume which might suggest the conventional devil, or Satan. This is 
probably to afford no ground for the accusation of " devil-worship." 
As an illustration of this : a young man once made his appearance 
among the other Ho n -do'-I with horns attached to his head, and a 
tail, so arranged with strings that it could be lashed from side to 
side. On going into the council-house, he was told by one of the 
chiefs to leave immediately, and not to return unless he changed his 
disguise. Nevertheless, the Onondagas, in speaking English, occa- 
sionally say " devil " and " false-face " (the latter more frequently) 
to signify Hat-do'-i, though they know that neither is correct. Mor- 
gan employed " False-face (Ga-go-sa) " in this sense, though ga-gu n '-sa 
(meaning " face " or " mask " ) is simply the mask used by the Hat-do'-i. 1 

There is a legend which runs as follows : A long time ago Hat-do'-i 
and Tai n -hi-a-waq'-gi (Holder of the Heavens) stood near a wooded 
hill, boasting of their power as conjurors. Tai n -hi-a-waq'-gi pointed 
to a tree and said, " That tree standing there, I can kill it so that all 
its leaves will wither." Whereupon he tried to do so, but only suc- 
ceeded in blighting about half its branches. Then Hat-do'-i said, 
" If that is all you can do, I am stronger than you. I can kill many 
trees, and make yonder hill move towards me." Tai n -hi-a-waq'-gi 
answered, " If what you say is true, then you are stronger than I." 
So Hat-do'-i crawled about on the ground, sang, danced, and shook 
his rattle (as the Ho n -do'-i do in the dances), and the hill moved 
toward him until it came very close. Then he asked Tai n -hi-a-waq r -gi 

1 Fifth Annual Report of the Regents of the University, Albany, 1852, and 
reprinted in the Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1881-82. 
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what use he intended making of his mysterious power. The latter 
replied that he would use it for the benefit of mankind, and that he 
would try to save them from illness and misfortune. Hat-do'-i said 
that he, too, would drive away disease and witches, but only on con- 
dition that people should show him proper regard and do as he 
wished. Whenever a man had nose-bleed or hemorrhage (any " red " 
disease), he would take it away if the man would give him Indian 
tobacco (o-yenk'-wa o n '-we), and make a feast for him consisting of 
white corn-meal in the form of mush or pudding (o-djis'-kwa) with a 
gravy of deer tallow or bear's grease. At the present day, these 
latter being scarce, pork usually takes their place. 

When a young man wishes to become a member of the Ho n -do'-I 
band or society, he must have nose-bleed, red or swollen face, distor- 
tion or lameness of the limbs, or some other ailment, and must make 
a feast. 1 

The Ho n -do'-i pick him up bodily, set him on the floor in front of 
the fire, and rub ashes on his head. Then they lift him up and dance 
with him, and finally he is given, like the others, o-djis'kwa (white 
corn-meal pudding), and also Indian tobacco, some of which is put in 
the fire and the rest saved by him. Since the publication of the first 
paper I have learned that the small masks or maskoids were, and 
perhaps still are, sent to the candidates when they are received into 
the society, as a sort of notification of their election to membership. 

Should a young man enter the band without having prepared the 
usual feast, he exposes himself to the anger of the Ho n -do'-i. An 
incident of this sort happened some years ago, when the coun- 
cil-house was provided with a large fire-place. On the youth's 
first entrance to the building in the character of Hat-do'-i he was 
thrown into a sort of frenzy (supposed to have been caused by the 
Ho n -do'-i), and dashed into the fire in search of tobacco, rolling the 
logs out upon the floor and scattering the coals in all directions with 
his bare hands. He was told that he should be given tobacco if he 
would leave the fire, upon which he immediately came out, replaced 
the logs, and though he had been enveloped in flames he was not in 
the least burned. It is customary for the leader of the Ho n -do'-I thus 
to rush towards the fire, when he first enters the building, with the 
avowed intention of scattering the embers to find the tobacco which 
is usually burned, but the chief whose duty it is to receive the band 
goes through the form of struggling with him, and finally hurling him 
back, at the same time quieting him with the promise of tobacco. 

1 According to L. H. Morgan, admission to the band " depended entirely upon 
the omen of a dream." See Fifth Annual Report of the Regents of the Univer- 
sity, Albany, 1852; also, Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
1881-82. 
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One evening last winter I was invited to attend a dance of the 
Ho n -do'-I at a private house, where a young woman of the family was 
affected with headache, and inflammation of the upper lip and other 
parts of the face, probably erysipelas. In most respects the cere- 
mony resembled the annual dances at the council-house, already 
described. But in this case the dancers (there were four of them) 
came to the house unmasked, and disguised themselves afterwards 
outside. The man appointed to take charge of the ceremonies first 
burnt some Indian tobacco in the fire, throwing it in gradually in 
small pinches. When about half of it had been burned, the rest was 
placed at the back of the stove, and, after the ceremony, was dis- 
tributed and burned by the Ho n -do'-i. The pails which had been 
brought by the dancers or their friends were then placed in the mid- 
dle of the floor, and when a ladleful of o-djis'-kwa had been put in 
each they were set back out of the way, and a chair was drawn in 
front of the stove and occupied by the sick woman. The fire having 
been allowed to burn low, the Ho n -do'-i now entered, crawling, the 
leader, dipping his hands in the ashes and having beckoned to his 
followers to do the same, amid much grunting and uncouth panto- 
mime, proceeded to rub his dusty hands on the woman's head, in 
which he was imitated by all the others, including the unmasked men 
and women present, the latter, however, without any grunting or 
other demonstration. Then a song was started ; time was beaten on 
the floor with a stick, and the masked and unmasked men both danced 
for about a minute. Then the Ho n -do'-I went out, and a slice of fried 
pork with a spoonful of grease was added to each one's portion, when 
they were again summoned, and having danced as before retired. 
The next addition to the contents of the pails was a piece of bread, 
which completed the gift of food. The medicine men came in for 
the last time, and having repeated their previous performances, lifted 
the woman and chair from the floor, danced with her, turning her 
once around and setting her down. The ceremony was now at an 
end, and each took his pail and went away. 

The curious depressions or sink-holes near Jamesville, N. Y., known 
as the Green Lakes, have long been associated, in the minds of the 
Indians, with the Ho n -do'-I, who are supposed to frequent them, and 
are said to have been seen to enter the solid walls of rock, and thus 
disappear from sight. 

When masks are not in use they are laid away, out of sight, face 
downward. Leaving them with the face up, like a corpse, thus inti- 
mating that they are dead, would displease the Ho n -do'-i, while if 
hung up with the face out they will be noisy at night and cause 
trouble. 

I neglected to state, in the previous article, that the keeper of the 
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door in the dance of January 26th (see page 193) always wears a 
mask of woven corn-husks, circular in form like a husk door-mat, 
with oblique, oblong eye-holes. 

The turtle-shell rattles are nearly all made from the female snap- 
ping-turtle (Emys serpentina), as they are larger than the males and 
are more frequently caught, especially in the spring, when they leave 
the deep water of the muddy streams and resort to the shallow and 
marshy borders to lay their eggs ; while the males, though sometimes 
seen in such places, being more wary and quicker in their movements, 
usually escape. There are, at Onondaga, one or two rattles of enor- 
mous size, and so heavy that only the strongest man is able to use 
one throughout the duration of an ordinary dance, though they are 
shaken with both hands. 

De Cost Smith. 
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